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Every Wednesday—Threepence FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE No. 1962, October 27, 1956 


ROGER IS HIS OWN BOSS 


Sixteen-year-old schoolboy who has started an 
aircraft servicing company 


Few of us know exactly what job we are going to do on 
leaving school. But 16-year-old Roger Bailey does. When 
he leaves his South London school at the end of this term 
he will go into the aircraft industry. And unlike most 
other young people starting on a career, Roger will not 
have to write any letters or face any interviews. 

He will, in fact, appoint himself, for this unusually enter¬ 
prising young man has founded his own aircraft servicing 
firm and is his own “ boss." 


TToger Bailey’s firm, based at 
Croydon Airport, is called 
Pioneer Aircraft Services, and 
already his “staff” are at work on 
their first job—the repairs and 
overhaul of an elderly Tiger Moth. 
When this work is complete Roger 
plans to sell it, buy another from 
the proceeds, and so build up 
what he hopes will become a 
nourishing business. 

When I called at the airport a 
short while ago (writes a corre¬ 
spondent) I found Roger in his 
shirtsleeves, busy checking the 
"Tiger’s” intercom. When 1 men¬ 
tioned the publicity given his ven¬ 
ture he smiled modestly and said 


he “couldn’t understand what all 
the fuss was about.” 

Finishing his work on the inter¬ 
com, he had the Tiger pushed out 
of the hangar, past a motley col¬ 
lection. of planes—Austers, Proc¬ 
tors, Harvards—to show it off in 
the sunlight. 

The smart white and sky-blue 

colour scheme gave no hint of the 

Tiger Moth’s history. An ex- 

R.A.F. machine, it now looked 

brand-new. Its engine, after a 
recent tuning-up, sounded new, 

too, but Roger told me it was 
actually built in 1932 and is prob¬ 
ably the oldest Gipsy Major in 
existence. 

I was then intro¬ 
duced to some of 
Roger’s colleagues. 
Their ages range from 
17 to 30, and among 
them, of course, are 
qualified aircraft en¬ 
gineers. 

Roger told me he 
made his first flight 
when he was eleven. 
Now he flies during 
most weekends and 
on as many evenings 
as his school work 
allows. 

Last March, when 
lie was only 15, he 
started a flying club, 
which is now 
affiliated to the Popu¬ 
lar Flying Associa¬ 
tion. And to buy 
their first aircraft, 
another Tiger 'Moth 
as it happens, the 



Roger at work on the Tiger Moth 



The Tiger Moth pushed by willing hands out of the hangar 


club borrowed £300 from the Vis¬ 
count Kemsley Trust, a fund 
established for the furtherance of 
club flying. 

Although an experienced and 
competent pilot, with more than 
100 flying hours to his credit, 
Roger is still too young for his 
pilot’s licence. For that he 
must wait until he is 17, and 
meanwhile he has to fly with an 
instructor. 

HIS HOBBY TOO 

And when Roger starts full-time 
work with his aircraft services 
firm what will his hobbies be? 
On being asked this question, he 
replied without hesitation: “Air 
touring and air racing.” Certainly 
the former will be no novelty to 
Roger Bailey, for this year he 
spent part of his summer holidays 
on an air tour of Wales. Next 
year he plans to tour Europe— 
and that is when he hopes to com¬ 
pete in his first air race. We shall, 
hear more of this enterprising 
young man. 

WHEN THE QUEEN 
TURNED THE 
GOLDEN KEY . 

The story of a hoax which was 
played on Queen Victoria was told 
the other day for the first time. 
It was disclosed by Mr. H. J. Bur- 
dett on his retirement from the 
Sheffield firm of electrical engineers 
which was responsible. 

In May 1897 Queen Victoria 
was invited to open the gates of 
Sheffield’s new Town Hall. Avery 
old lady, she could leave her car¬ 
riage only with difficulty, so it was 
decided to use remote control, and 
Mr. Burdett’s firm was chosen to 
make the arrangements. The event 
aroused considerable interest, for 
electric power was then a novelty. 

On the great day the Royal car¬ 
riage drew up outside the new 
Town Hall and the Queen was 
shown a lock which had been 
wired to the gates. In this she 
inserted a golden key, and as she 
turned it the gates slowly swung 
open—to a fanfare of trumpets 
and the loud cheers of a highly- 
impressed crowd. 

In actual fact, as Mr. Burdett 
disclosed, electricity played little 
part in the ceremony. There was a 
last-minute hitch in the plans and 
the firm had to use desperate 
measures. As a result, when the 
Queen turned the key a discreet 
buzzer gave a signal to two men 
hidden behind curtains, at the 
entrance. 

The gates were opened by these 
two men, hauling on concealed 
ropes! 



Leader of the band 

Admiring glances for the magnificent figure of Drum Major 
Gordon Carter, leader of the Coldstream Guards Band. 


SNOWY ' RESCUE 


A recent report from Moscow 
tells how Soviet airmen rescued 
scientists of three nations from an 
ice-cap in the Spitsbergen archi¬ 
pelago. 

It was last August when the five 
scientists (two from the U.S.S.R, 
two from Sweden, and one from 
Norway) were landed on North- 
East Land by. helicopter from the 
Soviet research ship Ob. The men 
were expected to return early in 
September, but bad weather-pre¬ 
vented this, and an intermediate 
base was proposed where the heli¬ 
copter could land and wait. 

What appeared to be a suitable 
spot was chosen, but it proved to 
be a trap, being in fact a small 
lake with only, a thin covering of 
ice. The helicopter broke through 
and sank. The crew returned to 
the Ob with the help of a launch. 

Two Soviet airmen then took up 
rescue operations, and, after drop¬ 
ping provisions, clothing, and sleep¬ 
ing bags, found a site on the ice¬ 
cap near the marooned party 


where a plane fitted with skis could 
land. 

For more than a week the air¬ 
men kept a constant watch on the 
ice-cap, waiting for low-lying 
cloud to clear. 

On September 21 suitable con¬ 
ditions were reported, and one of 
the pilots whose plane was fitted 
with skis took off. But when he 
arrived cloud once again enveloped 
the party. 

Nevertheless, with great skill, he 
took his plane down, .got the 
scientists, on board, and took off 
from deep snow successfully. 


HELICOPTER’S 2610 MILES 

A helicopter has flown non-stop 
across the United States. It was 
airborne for 31,hours 40 minutes 
and covered 2610 miles. 

On four occasions the helicopter 
was refuelled by another aircraft 
in mid-air, and twice by hovering 
above a tanker lorry on; the 
ground. 
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On with the dance 

A lively scene from M-G-M’s fine ballet film, Invitation to the 
Dance, with Gene Kelly (centre). The story is told entirely 
in music and dancing ; there is no dialogue.. 


LAND OF GREAT PROMISE 


The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, which celebrated its 
third birthday on October 23, is a 
land of great promise and great 
enterprise. It is also a land of 
which young people in this 
country should have more know¬ 
ledge. 

To make this possible an attrac¬ 
tive permanent exhibition has 
been opened at the Imperial 
Institute by Sir Gilbert Rennie, the 
Federation’s High Commissioner. 

The exhibition tells the history 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland from 
prehistoric times, and explains 
how it is now governed. At the 
entrance statuettes of Cecil 
Rhodes, founder of Rhodesia, and 
David Livingstone, the great 
explorer, welcome the visitor. 

The country, its people and their 
way of life are depicted by dio¬ 
ramas with models and figures, 
lighted to suggest tropical sun- 


PET WITH TAKING 
WAYS 

A bag containing an account 
book and a ten-shilling note dis¬ 
appeared from a Bristol doorstep 
while awaiting collection by the 
milkman. 

While pondering the mystery, 
the lady of the house went into 
her garden to give a pet hedgehog 
some cabbage leaves. Perhaps it 
was the way the little animal 
looked at her, but in any case 
something prompted her to 
examine its nest. 

The mystery was solved. When 
no one was looking. Prickly had 
collected the bag. And there it 
still was, partly chewed up—plus 
the note, but unfortunately minus 
its serial numbers. > 


shine, and authentic photographic 
backgrounds. 

One shows an African family 
outside their thatched hut, with a 
background of a modern African 
housing estate. Others illustrate 
tobacco growing and curing, cattle- 
ranching, a tea estate, chrome and 
asbestos mining, the Kariba dam, 
and the Shire River development 
scheme in Nyasaland. 

The Federation’s wild birds and 
animals are shown by mounted 
specimens and by photographs, 
while a big mural gives a general 
impression of the Federation, its 
rivers, lakes, jungles, and towns. 

As Sir Gilbert Rennie said, this 
exhibition has been put together 
with loving care and attention to 
detail. The boys and girls who 
pay it a visit will get a thoroughly 
enjoyable geography lesson about 
a young country which offers won¬ 
derful opportunities. 


PIONEER AIRCRAFT 
PRESERVED 

Australia is taking steps to pre¬ 
serve two of the most famous air¬ 
craft in her history. One is the 
Vickers Vimy bomber in which the 
brothers Sir Ross and Sir Keith 
Smith made their epic flight from 
England to Australia in November 
1919. This is to be given a per¬ 
manent home at the airport at 
Adelaide. The other is the Fokker 
three-engined Southern Cross in 
which Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith 
flew from America to Australia in 
May 1928. This is to be on view 
at Eagle Farm Airport, near Bris¬ 
bane. 

For many years these historic 
aircraft have been stored away in 
hangars near Sydney. 


NEWS FROM THE ISLAND OF AMAZONS 


A brighter future was assured 
for the rocky island of Chejudo, 
off the south coast of Korea, when 
four new power plants- went into 
action to provide some of the 
280,000 inhabitants with electric 
light. The power’plants have been 
installed by the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency at 
a cost of about £200,000. 

•Until recently, Chejudo was 
often described as the Island of 


the Amazons, because its women 
ploughed, fished, and built roads 
and houses while the men did the 
household chores. 

Nowadays, Chejudo men play 
a more active part in the affairs 
of the island, but women still dive 
for seaweed and shellfish, and 
carry their pigs to market on their 
own backs so that the animals 
shall look fresh and not be too 
tired on arrival. 


WATER FOR 
THE MILK 

A Norwegian student from Oslo 
University ha's helped to launch 
Unicef schemes for distributing 
milk to 7000 boys and girls in 
twenty village schools of Ethiopia. 

One of her most difficult 
problems has been to find adequate 
supplies of fresh water with which 
to mix the powdered milk. 

“In some places the water has 
to be obtained from deep wells 
dug around the roots of trees,” she 
explained. “These roots provide 
a scaffolding down into the well to 
which the children cling, forming a 
human chain with the youngest 
ones at the bottom to pass up the 
water in a little pot. Not only is it 
extremely dangerous, but it takes 
most of the morning session.” 

.But now she has persuaded 
Unicef to provide these villages 
with pumps, which bring up the 
water safely and more quickly. 

What do these children from the 
traditional Land of the Queen of 
Sheba think of the powdered milk? 

“They are always very, very 
grave about it,” says our corres¬ 
pondent. “They sniff carefully 
before plucking up courage for a 
first sip. Experienced wine tasters 
could not do better as they pause 
and savour the new liquid. Then 
suddenly down it goes as greedily 
as any young calf could drink.” 


PRESENT FOR 
THE FUTURE 

An ideal present—one that 
fasts for a whole year- 
can be had for 17s. 4d. For 
this sum Children’s Newspaper 
will be sent every week for a 
year to any address in the 
world. For £1 Is. 8d. it will be 
sent every week to any address 
in-the United Kingdom. 

J>lease send your remittance, 
together with the full name 
and address of the friend to 
whom the C N is to be sent, 
to Subscription Department, 
Children’s Newspaper, The 
Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4, and we 
will do the rest. 


CHRISTMAS POST 

Although Christmas is still over 
eight weeks away, it is time to start 
thinking of posting parcels and 
cards to countries overseas. 

Owing to the Suez situation sur¬ 
face mails to the Far East may 
have to be sent round the Cape 
route, and will take longer. Lists 
in all post offices give the latest 
dates for posting. 

So—post early for Christmas. 


JOLLY SEALS 

Youthful health and gaiety are 
the theme of the little Christmas 
seals issued this year by the 
National Association for - the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. Depict¬ 
ing boys and girls at winter play, 
they will give a seasonable appear¬ 
ance to a Christmas parcel or 
letters. They will also help to 
further NAPT’s great work—pro¬ 
tecting youth from, tuberculosis. 

The seals can be bought at 4s. 
for a sheet of 100 from NAPT, 
Tavistock House North, London, 
W.C.1. 
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News from Everywhere 


A £20,000,000 oil refinery 
scheme for Milford Haven is being 
considered. It would make this 
little Pembrokeshire, port one of 
the most important in Britain. . 

FISH-FINDER 

A device able to detect shoals of 
fish a mile away from the fishing 
vessel has been 1 developed by a 
British firm. - ' . 

Miss Eliza Freestone of Great 
Easton, near Market Harborough, 
has died at the age of 102. She 
lived in the same cottage all her 
life. 

Model-maker 





Mr. William Pryor starts work on 
his new model of the liner Fldin- 
burgh Castle in the garden of his 
home at Windsor, llis model of 
the Queen Elizabeth, on the right, 
took him two years to complete, 
at a cost of £ 60 . 


An advertisement which ap¬ 
peared in several Paris newspapers 
the other day said: “To get to 
the motor show more quickly, 
take the underground.” 

Russia is now operating the 
world’s only jet" airliner service, 
with TU 104s, between -Moscow 
arid Prague. 

A bust of the first Labour M.P., 
Keir.Hardie, is to be placed in the 
House of Commons. 

CONQUERED PEAKS 
. , Mount Nivea, a formidable 
4000-foot peak on Coronation 
Island, in the South Orkneys, has 
been scaled by two men of the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey. Mount Atter, the highest 
in West Greenland (7300 feet), has 
been climbed for the first time by 
members of an Oxford University 
.expedition. 

An artificial lake to be used as a 
bird sanctuary is planned for 
Dungeness. Some ten acres of 
beach will be excavated to form a 
lake with islands as nesting sites. 

SHARK-CATCHER 

Mrs. Daphne Case of Looe, 
Cornwall, has just set up two fish¬ 
ing records. In one day she caught 
30 blue sharks weighing a total of 
1500 lb. A week later she caught 
another blue shark weighing 134 
lb., larger than any other caught 
by a woman. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2td. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 



DEO If (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

KSClm 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London,N.16 


WIGWAM 

FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 

Size approx. 5' x 5' 

Height 5'6". 



Plus 1/6 
P. & P. 

Made from superior ex-Government 
fabric with strong collapsible frame, 
no centre pole. Stand anywhere in or 
outdoors. No pegs required. Shelters 
4/5 children. Converts to a sleeping 
tent. Completely waterproofed. 

A WONDERFUL BARGAIN. 
PAIRDEAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN28), 
149 Kilburn High Rd., London, N.W.6. 
Callers wel. 9-6 daily. Ref, guar. C.O.D. ex. 


RADIO H0LDSTHE FUTURE 

LEARN PRACTICALLY 

Build this one-valve 
set. Parts supplied 
separately. Easy, in¬ 
structive, useful. 
Ranges the conti¬ 
nent. For full ^circuit 
drawings and wiring 
diagrams M i 
send ... - § ' Q) 

PLUS lid. STAMP TO 

OCEAN RADIO 

High St., Lutterworth, Leicester 




tear / ja 

pAssepi ’ * 

-■PuUUheTa, 

MGeese's 

Why not your child? 
SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


★ FREE attainment testing 

for children to I3£. 

When writing, state age of child and 
approximate date of examination 

★ COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

■Jc Short Revision Courses Available 

ndividual Postal Tuition in a wide range of 
COMMERCIAL & TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 
from 

ACCOUNTANCY to WORKSHOP 
TECHNOLOGY 

Thorough preparation for the following 
Examinations: 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA¬ 
TION, CIVIL SERVICE, ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, Etc., Etc. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
WRITING FOR RADIO & TV 
COMMERCIAL ART 

-SEND THIS COUPON NOW- 

MERCER'S correspondence COLLEGE 

69 Wimpole Street, London, W.l. 
Please send me without obligation 
details of the following courses. 


Name. 

Address.. 


If applicable 

Age of child...... Date of exam., 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


C33 
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Barrel of fun 

Children at a playground in Frankfurt, Germany, can play 
in this huge barrel when it starts to rain. 


FLYING ON THE 
GROUND 


TELEVISION AND 
PHONE COMBINED 

A scientist in New York picked 
up a telephone the other day and 
asked for a number in Los 
Angeles. When a voice answered 
he flicked a switch and waited. In 
a second or two a small television 
screen on his desk lit up to show a 
head-and-shoulder picture of the 
person he was calling 2600 miles 
away. 

Developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, the “ Picture-phone ” 
conveys both the voice and the 
picture of the caller over an 
ordinary telephone wire. It is ex¬ 
pected to be in everyday use in the 
“not too distant future.” 



To train aircrews to handle their 
new DC-8 jetliner the Douglas Air¬ 
craft Company have designed a 
special flight simulator which will 
do everything the DC-8 can do 
except fly. 

By ingenious use of electronics, 
pilots will hear the noise of 
engines, wind, and the squeal of 
tyres at touch-down. 

But the finishing touch is pro¬ 
vided by a new device known as 
Telcrama. This uses a big tele¬ 
vision screen to give a life-like 
“cineramic” view of an airport 
and its runways during practice 
take-offs and landing approaches. 


MORE UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 

There are now more students at 
London University than ever 
before, for there has been a large 
increase since the war. 

In 1938-39 the total was about 
14,000. Last year it was over 
18,000, more than a quarter of 
whom were women. There are 
also nearly 2000 students from the 
Commonwealth, and about 1000 
from various foreign countries. 


TEETHING TROUBLES 

Some strange accounts of lost 
dentures have been heard recently 
by the Herefordshire Executive 
Council of the National Health 
Service. 

One applicant for a replacement 
said that his teeth fell into the sea 
when he shouted to children bath¬ 
ing in a dangerous spot. 

Another was a railwayman, who 
coughed in a train and saw his 
teeth fall out of the window onto 
a quickly retreating embankment. 

New teeth were provided in 
each case. 


BOAT IN PLAYGROUND 

A school at Buckie, on the 
north-east coast of Banffshire, has 
a boat in the playground. 

Originally a fishing-boat, it is 
now used for teaching navigation 
and seamanship. 

Work began over a year ago as' 
an evening class for apprentice 
shipwrights. 


LONDON AIRPORT 
HOTEL 

A special hotel for passengers 
and crews of airlines passing 
through London Airport is to be 
built at Hounslow. 

■The work will begin next March, 
and is expected to take 18 months. 

The building will consist of 
nearly 100 flats. These are expected 
to be leased and furnished by air¬ 
line companies, who would 
reserve them for passengers and 
crews needing accommodation at 
short notice. 

Each flat will be equipped with 
all cooking facilities, but there will ■ 
also be a restaurant open night 
and day. Dry-cleaning for clothes 
will be provided by shops in the 
building, besides a car park and 
a putting green. 


LINK WITH OLD 
HASTINGS 

One of our Croydon readers, 13- 
year-old Malcolm Willsher, ex¬ 
changed an old pistol for a vellum 
document which has proved to be 
quite a “museum piece.” It has 
been identified by British Museum 
experts as a Grant of Entail pre¬ 
pared in 1513, four years after 
Henry VIII came to the throne. 

It is a contract ensuring that 
Hastings Castle and its lands 
should pass down to the male heirs 
of the owner. Lord Hastings, later 
first Earl of Huntingdon. 

Such a practice, the settling of 
an estate on a man and his heirs, 
was called entail, a legal term still 
in use today. 


CALLING THE DOCTOR IN 3 
THE WARD 

Doctors at St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital, London, can now be called 
swiftly and'quietly by an electric 
pocket receiver shaped like a 
fountain pen. 



When any particular doctor is 
needed, a numbered button is 
pushed in the porter’s lodge and 
the corresponding receiver buzzes 
in the doctor’s pocket. 

This quiet summons disturbs 
neither patient nor other medical 
staff, and the doctor can then go 
to the nearest telephone and find 
out where he is needed. 


SEVEN YEARS LATE 
Mr. S. H. Radford of Burton- 
on-Trent has just received a letter 
dated September 9, 1949, from the 
Town Hall Food Office, less than 
500 yards away. In the letter were 
forms for bread rationing. 




Hercules 

The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

from £1 deposit 

THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 
A COMPANY 


“COURIER” 

Frame : 19 in., 21 in. and 23 in. Wheels : 26 in. x If in. 
Tyres: Dunlop Sports. Handlebar: All Rounder Bend 
on Adjustable Stem. Standard Black Enamel or Carmine 
Red or Lincoln Green. Standard Black Enamel, Cash 
Price £15 8j. 6d. Colour finishes, including Dark Tan 
'Equipment, £15 15s. 0 d. Hercules 3-speed Hub extra. 

“ HARLEQUIN ” 

UPRIGHT FRAME 21 in. and 23 in. Wheels : 27 in. 
Tyres: Dunlop Speed. Finish: Lincoln Green or Flamboyant 
Blue with decorative “ Harlequin ” transfers. Cash Price: 
£15 16s. 6d. Hercules 3-speed Hub with Her-cu-matic 
Handlebar control or Benelux 3-speed extra £2 5s. 1 Od. 


Cycling £800 Miles 
over Die AlPSsPYRENEES 

Hercules finished successfully in the 
world’s greatest, toughest road cycle 
race—the 1955 Tour de France— 
2,800 gruelling miles, over Alpine 
and Pyrenean passes without a 
single mechanical failure. 


L OOK at the smashing colours 
and mechanical perfection— 
it’s The Finest Bicycle Built To-day. 
Specially designed for people who 
are going places. Remember, 
Hercules has been proved in action 
on the road in all leading National 
and Continental road races. See 
your Hercules 7-Star dealer to-day 
or write for free “Wonder Wheels” 
catalogue. 


Gosh! 


look at David’s new Hercules 

.... its terrific ! 





TU9H 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


RADIO AND TV 
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Plot against Napoleon 


OCTOBER 23, 1812. PARIS— 
An audacious plot t<5 overthrow 
Napoleon and ' end the Imperial 
dynasty was attempted here today. 

The leader of the conspiracy, 50- 
year-old Francois de Malet, and a 
number of his accomplices were 
taken prisoner and are now await¬ 
ing court-martial. 

Malet, taking advantage of the 
scanty news of the Emperor’s 
Grand Army during its present 
invasion of Russia, intended to pro¬ 
claim the Emperor’s death and 
seize control of the state. 

Wearing a general’s uniform, he 
went to the headquarters of the 
National Guard, told the Com¬ 
mandant Soulier that Napoleon had 
died, and assumed command. 

With this force, he freed his 


prison friends, swooped on the 
principal offices in the city, and 
made several “arrests” at the 
Ministry , of Police and the War 
Office. The Bank and Treasury 
came under his command. 

Then Malet .made a ludicrous 
blunder. He went himself to arrest 
the commander of the Paris garri¬ 
son, and this officer immediately 
recognised Malet as the prisoner 
who had been under his charge 
only a few hours earlier. 

By 11 o’clock this morning the 
plot was quelled. 

(On October 29 Malet and 12 
accomplices were shot. News of 
the conspiracy reaching Russia was 
the main reason for Napoleon 
deserting his army in Russia and 
hastening back to Paris.) 


English victory in France 


OCTOBER 25, 1415. AGIN- 
COURT—King Henry V and his 
army of some 10,000 men won a 
decisive victory here today over a 
French force outnumbering them 
by more than three to one. 

The two armies met in a valley 
between two hills near this village, 
and King Henry’s archers opened 
the attack with dense flights of 
arrotys. 

The French knights charged, but 
under- the weight of armour the 


horses were slowed down in 
muddy ground, and the French, 
who crowded together, were almost 
helpless targets to the English 
archers. 

The French suffered appalling 
losses. Their dead, lying in places 
three or four deep, numbered 
nearly 10,000, including the Con¬ 
stable of France, three dukes, five 
counts, and more than 90 barons. 

The English suffered only some 
few hundred killed. 


Volunteers parade in Hyde Park 


OCTOBER 26, 1803. LON¬ 

DON—Some 27,000 volunteers 
who have flocked to arms to resist 
the threatened French invasion of 
Britain paraded before His 
Majesty King .George III in Hyde 
Park today, despite the heavy rain. 

In -a',-speech to his volunteers 
King George declared that if the 
French landed,.he would meet the 
invaders at the head of his troops. 

In a demonstration drill the 


BOY BISHOP FOR 
CANVEY ISLAND 

An English custom which dates 
back to the middle of the 13th cen¬ 
tury will be observed at Canvey 
Island, Essex, on Sunday, Decem¬ 
ber 9. A boy bishop will be 
enthroned there at a service 
largely conducted by children. 

The yicar will select the bishop 
and his four attendants, and they 
will continue in office till Decem¬ 
ber 28. 

A , play about Saint Nicholas, 
Patron Saint of Boy Bishops, will 
be performed, and rehearsals have 
already started. 


CALL THIS SPADE 
HARD-WEARING 

A spade bought by. a Chester 
market gardener in 1926 has been 
returned to the Sheffield makers 
who have placed it in their 
museum of old tools. 

It had been in regular use for 30 
years, and the firm measured the 
rate of wear, and found it was two 
and three-quarter inches over the 
whole period, or less than one- 
tenth of an inch a year. They have 
sent the owner a new spade of 
stainless steel. I 


volunteers advanced in attacking 
formation across the Park. The 
line was kept straight, although the 
Bloomsbury contingent had to 
march through mud nearly two 
feet deep. 

When the King’s attention was 
drawn to this extra effort of the 
Bloomsbury men he exclaimed, in 
his characteristic rapid and earnest 
way. of speaking: “Vastly well! 
Vastly well! Admirable indeed!” 


On a school fountain 



A German legend has it that a dog, 
a cat, and a cockerel. rode out 
from Bremen on a donkey’s back, 
terrifying robbers with their com- \ 
bined voices. This sculpture of 
them adorns a fountain at a new 

school in West Berlin. j 


HIGHLAND ADVENTURE 


Repeat performance of Kidnapped 


A ny boy or girl not yet acquainted 
with Kidnapped, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, has in store one 
of the greatest treats any story has 
to offer. Most people endorse 
Stevenson’s own opinion that this 
talc of high adven¬ 
ture 250 years ago in 
the Western High¬ 
lands was his best 
work. In 1952 it was 
seen on BBC Chil¬ 
dren’s T V, thrilling 
so many viewers of 
all ages that Joy 
Harington, who 
adapted it then, has 
decided that the time 
has come for a repeat. 

Kidnapped begins 
as a weekly serial 
next Sunday, with 
Patrick Troughton 
again taking the part 
of Alan Breck, the 
Jacobite rebel who 
makes friends with 
the orphan hero of 
the tale, David Bal¬ 
four. Because o f 
other work, John 
Fraser is unable to 
play David this time. 

Instead, the part will 
be taken by a young 
Scotsman, Leo 
Maguire, whom Miss Harington 
discovered when she recently 
visited the Citizens’ Theatre,' 

Glasgow. 

As readers of Kidnapped will 
know, the story deals with the 
unsolved mystery of the Red Fox 


murder at Appin, in the Argyll 
Hills, on May 14, 1752. David 
and Alan Breck, near the scene at 
the time, have hairsbreadth 
escapes from the redcoat soldiers. 

Films were taken in the High¬ 


lands, and Joy Harington tells me 
other scenes were recently shot in 
the heather-clad Surrey Hills. She 
believes this production will be 
better than the first becaustT of 
technical improvements and bigger 
studios. 


Do flying saucers 
really exist? 

Y RE flying saucers a myth? What 
are these unidentified objects 
which so many people claim to 
have seen in the sky? The BBC 
is holding an inquiry and the 
results will be seen on television 
early in December. 

Paul Johnstone, the producer, 
tells me his research teams are 
confident that 95 per cent of all 
alleged flying saucers have a 
simple scientific explanation. “It 
is the odd five per cent that we 
are concerned with,” he said. 

Witnesses claiming to have seen 
flying saucers have already been 
cross-examined. In some cases 
BBC film cameramen have 
brought back pictures taken at the 
actual sites where the objects were 
seen. Prominent scientists will take 
part, as well as R.A.F. pilots who 
have encountered unfamiliar 
objects while flying. 

R E’s birthday 

One way of celebrating a cen¬ 
tenary is to throw a heavy 
bridge over a chasm nearly 200 
feet wide. This is. how the Corps 
of Royal Engineers will mark 
their hundredth birthday this 
Wednesday, when the Queen visits 
the School of Military Engineer¬ 
ing at Chatham. BBC television 
cameras will be present for the 
afternoon ceremony, and viewers 
who miss it then c^in see a tele- 
recording in the evening. 



Choosing a career 

Y»u will be interested in more 
news ofTeanne Heal’s careers 
programmes on BBC Television. 
As I have previously mentioned, 
the first programme on October 8 
dealt with scientific jobs. 

Others in this monthly series 
will cover the nursing profession, 
the Church, and other callings to 
which people are drawn by the 
love of the work rather than an 
instinct for money. Miss Heal 
will also deal with public service 
jobs, which may range from 
weather forecasting to bus-driving, 
and from ballet to fashion-drawing. 

In the final programme next 
Spring she hopes to have a studio 
audience putting their questions 
direct. 

The programmes have been 
specially timed for 7.30 in the 
evening, so that young people can 
watch with their parents. 


THANKS FOR THE SMILE 

For 39 years John Rafferty had 
a smile and a kindly word for 
everyone at Helensburgh Station 
(Dunbartonshire), where he was a 
ticket-collector. Passengers found 
it a tonic to see him as they dashed 
for their early-morning train. 

John has now retired, and the 
regular- travellers on whom he 
smiled for so many years have 
clubbed together and given him a 
farewell gift of "more than £100. 


Smallest creature ever 
seen on T V 

One of the smallest living crea¬ 
tures ever televised will be 
the water-flea which it is hoped 
to show viewers in Peter Scott’s 
Look programme on BBC tele¬ 
vision this Wednesday. As usual 
the programme will be repeated 
in Children's T V the following 
day. 

As this minute little creature 
is transparent, its heart will be 
seen beating. It is one of many 
tiny organisms of pond life which 
are to be magnified for TV by 
means of a micro-projector 
operated by John Clegg, of the 
Haslemere Museum. i 

Little Drops of Water, as the 
programme is called, is in sharp 
contrast to the first of the new 
series, on October 10, which dealt 
with the world's largest mammal, 
the whale. 


BALLET REFLECTED 
IN A LAKE 

Two thousand tons of rubble are 
being dumped in the Zoo' lake in 
Johannesburg to form an open-air 
stage for the festival at which 
Margot Fonteyn is to dance later 
this year. 

A broad ribbon of water is to 
be left between the bank of the 
lake and the stage so that the 
ballet will be beautifully reflected 
from the surface. 


Olympic slory 

J have received further details 
of Kenneth Wolstenholme’s 
special Children’s Hour feature 
this Thursday about the Olympic 
Games. He will give us some idea 
of the history of the Games, from 
the days of Ancient Greece right 
up to preparations for next 
month’s contests at Melbourne. 
I hear that recordings will be 
included of the 1936 Olympics, in 
which the famous American run- 



Kenneth Wolstcnholme 


ner, Jesse Owens,. won no fewer 
than four events. 

Kenneth Wolstenholme, an, all- 
rounder in sporting commentaries, 
will also risk a forecast of 
Britain’s Chances in the Games. 

Ernest Thomson 
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WILD GOOSE 


CHASE 


IN GREENLAND r 








Led by an English schoolmaster, a party of young people 
spent part of their summer holidays, on an expedition to 
north-east Greenland. Their chief purpose was to gather 
information about two species of goose—the Pinkfoot and 
the Barnacle—which every year fly south from Arctic 
regions to winter in Britain and other countries of Western 
Europe. Their methods, together with some of then- 
experiences, are described in this article sent to us by the 
leader of the expedition, Mr. G. T. Wright, of Marlborough 
College. Thanks to the Norwegian and Danish 
authorities' the whole affair was a great success. 

Ts' Greenland during the summer 
the Pinkfoot and Barnacle 
geese lose their primary flight 
feathers, and until they grow new 
ones they are flightless. With 
their young goslings, these birds 
■ can then be rounded up and man¬ 
oeuvred into netting pens of thin 
mesh nylon—about four feet high 
and 100 yards long; arranged in a 
V-shaped formation. 

Small labelled aluminium rings 
are then placed on the feet of the 
birds before they are released. If 
any of these ringed birds are ever 
found the rings can be returned to 
the address marked on them. In 
this way naturalists get-.interesting 
information about their . move¬ 
ments during migration. 

Our expedition set out on July 25 
from Aalesund, in Western Nor- Fording a river 

way, on a Norwegian sealing ship 
of about 300 tons. For over three 


days we sailed through mist and 
fog; then the weather cleared, 
and as we approached the shores 
of Greenland the sun shone from 
a cloudless sky on sparkling ice 
interlaced by deep blue channels 


of water. It was here that we dis¬ 
turbed a polar bear with her cub. 
The pair plunged off a small ice¬ 
berg and swam away with a look 
of terror in their eyes. 

Greenland itself is a huge 
country consisting of a great 


Camping out in one of the goose valleys 


expanse of ice covering thousands 
of square miles and rising to over 
10,000 feet. Recent work has 
shown that in fact Greenland is 
not one large island but several 
islands covered by a thick layer of 
ice. In places there arc miles of 
bare ice cliff facing the oceans, 
and ships can approach only in 
July when it has broken up. 

My expedition, complete with 
stores, was dropped at the head 
of one of the fjords near big 
. valleys, where we thought geese 
would be breeding. We lived in 
small light-weight. three-man 
tents which we took with us as we 
moved from place to place. Our 
food was packed in special boxes, 
each weighing about 13 pounds and 
containing enough for one man 
for six days—dried meat and vege¬ 
tables, butter, cheese, oatmeal, 
biscuits, sugar, chocolate. We 
cooked on small collapsible petrol 
stoves, and although there was 
little variety, we fed well. 

The weather for the first four¬ 
teen days was absolutely perfect, 
with continuous sunshine 24 hours 
a day, and quite warm. But it was 
also ideal for mosquitoes—there 
were millions of them and they 
were very large and hungry. We 
had to wear netting over our faces 
for protection and two pairs of 
trousers and socks, as they could 
easily bite through a single gar¬ 
ment. 

The area in which we worked 
was a wonderful one for geese. 
There were large numbers of both 
Pinkfoot and Barnacle, about 1000 
in all, but unfortunately there 
were no young this year. It was 
a non-breeding year. 

This was due to the unusually 
cold Spring and early summer 
which was experienced in Green¬ 
land. When the geese should have 
been, breeding a complete winter 
snow-cover still remained and 
frosts persisted night and day. 
Losing the urge to breed, the geese 


The sealer takes in fresh water from a pool in an ice floe 

went away and moulted, probably 
two weeks earlier than usual. All 
this meant that by the time we 
arrived the birds were able to fly. 

But we managed to catch some 
Barnacle geese. We found these 
on a small lake and manoeuvred 
them ashore by using two one- 
man R.A.F. dinghies. Our expedi¬ 
tion proved a most valuable recon- ’ 
naissance and we brought back 
much information about the dis¬ 
tribution of the geese which will 
be of great value to the next 
expedition. 

We also brought back collec¬ 
tions of plants which have now 
been given to the British Museum 
and the University Museum in 
Copenhagen. ' 

The only other 


Pinkfoot geese all nicely rounded up 


wild creature we 
came across on 
land was the 
musk ox. Two 
of us were mov¬ 
ing camp with 
heavy loads on 
our backs of 
about 60 pounds 
when we sighted 
some musk oxen 
standing by the 
shores of a lake, 
right in our path. 
We thought this 
was a good 


Members of the party examine one of the great marshes where the wild geese feed 


Meeting with musk oxen 


Going ashore from the sealer 

chance to photograph the animals, 
so we walked up slowly, cameras 
in hand. 

So confident were we of their 
harmless nature that we did .not 
even bother to remove our packs. 
It was a small family and the bull, 
as usual, had taken up his stand 
in front of the others. He seemed 
quite untroubled and stood there 
quietly rubbing his nose on a 
large stone. Then, all of a sud¬ 
den, he snorted and started to 
charge. I lost balance, my camera 
flew to the ground, and my pack 
came over my head and became 
tangled in the binocular straps 
and camera case, pinning me help¬ 
lessly to the spot. 

The jerk on the pack flung off 
some loosely held pots, pans, and 
other oddments, which clattered 
to the stones. All this happened 
in a split second. 

I was at the mercy of the ox, 
which was within five yards of me, 
but just stood there gazing. Prob¬ 
ably the sudden clatter had stopped 
him in his tracks. We treated the 
musk ox with more respect after 
that. 

Eventually we were picked up 
by pur sealer according to plan, 
and returned to this country last 
month, having had a wonderful 
experience. 
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GREAT WORK 

^"ext week will be a great 
week for a host of boys 
in this country. It will be 
National Boys’ Club Week and 
it will see tens of thousands 
of young club members rolling 
up their sleeves ' and in a 
hundred different ways making 
special efforts to raise funds 
for a great cause. That is the 
true club spirit. 

Last year Boys’ Club Week 
brought in £20,535 and this 
year they hope to do even 
better. More money means 
more clubs to carry on the 
great work. 

The National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs plays a great part 
in the life of Britain, provid¬ 
ing centres where boys learn 
to become good citizens, and, 
moreover, devote themselves 
to the ideal of service to 
others. 

Young people nowadays 
come in for a great deal of 
criticism, and one of the main 
charges against them is that 
they expect to be “ spoonfed.” 
Well, next week will be a re¬ 
minder of the truth—that in 
our midst is a whole army of 
young people who are striv¬ 
ing their utmost to help a 
cause which seeks always to 
help others. 


OLYMPIC MATILDA 

A new version of Waltzing 
^ Matilda is to be sung at the 
closing ceremony of the Olympic 
Games by a choir of 1200 voices. 
Written by a Melbourne poet, 
William Tainsh, and sung to the 
familiar rousing tune, it runs: 
Goodbye, Olympians. Goodbye, 
Olympians. 

On comes the evening, west goes 
the day. 

Roll up your swags and pack 
them full of memories 
Fair be the wind as you speed 
on your way. 

The athletes will then be 
invited back again with this final 
swelling chorus: , 

Come to Australia, back to 
Australia. 

Mist on the hills and the sun 
breaking through. 

With the sliprails down and billy 
boiling merrily, 

Wide open arms will be waiting 
for you. 



Too ranch walkie-talkie 

“^Phe United’s inside-right is 
making rings round John¬ 
son. Tell Smith to take his 
place.” 

This is the sort of message 
that a football captain on the 
field might get from his manager 
in the grandstand if a new 
American idea were ever to be 
adopted in this country. 

It seems that over there a foot¬ 
ball coach has installed a minia¬ 
ture walkie-talkie radio set in the 
headgear of one of his team, and 
in this way is able to give 
instructions while they are 
playing. 

The walkie-talkie gives admir¬ 
able service ■ in various ways 
but we cannot think it will ever 
be allowed to invade football, 
pitches in this country. Some¬ 
how it doesn’t seem quite 
cricket! 


Think on These Things 

W e read in the 21st chapter 
of the 1st Book of Kings 
how Naboth’s vineyard was 
taken possession of unlawfully 
by King Ahab and his Queen 
Jezebel. We read, too, how the 
bold and brave action of the 
prophet Isaiah made clear that 
God is King, and that all must 
obey his law of righteousness. 

The power that God gives to 
men must be used in accordance 
with that law. It may sometimes 
seem that injustice and wrong 
prevail. 'But, because wc believe 
in God we know that in the end 
they cannot triumph. 

Those who follow the way of 
wickedness and deceit must 
come to ruin. O. R. C. 


To paint the Queen 



The Canadian Government has 
commissioned Mrs. Lilias 
Newton of Montreal to paint 
State portraits of the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh 
in the spring. She is seen here 
with an example of her work. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
October JO, 1926 

Are we really to have clean 
milk at last? 

A new order has come into 
operation which should do a 
good deal toward that end. It 
provides that all cowsheds, dis¬ 
tributing centres, and premises 
where milk is sold must be regis¬ 
tered, and must have suitable 
water supply, lighting, drainage, 
and ventilation. 

/ A milker’s clothes must be 
clean and churns must be 
properly washed (not cleaned 
with metal polish) before they 
are returned. All milk must be 
cooled to 55 degrees before it 
leaves the farm. 

Sealed bottles must not be 
filled in the street, but cans and 
jugs may. 


THEY SAY... 

TT7here are the artists who are 
'' interested in the sea and 
ships? Fish and chips seems to 
be the thing these days, not ships. 

Sir Albert Richardson , 
President of the Royal Academy 

Tt is a sad commentary on our 
times that there are many 
more church bells in our land 
silent than are ringing each 
Sunday. This is due to a lack of 
proficient bell ringers. 

Vicar of Biggleswade 

YX7e keep poison away from 
* ’ children. Some main roads 
are just as dangerous. 

Mr. Harold Watkinson, 
Minister of Transport 

A fter the United States we are 
still the richest country in 
the world. Britain is more pros¬ 
perous than ever in its history. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. Who invented the gas 

mantle? 

2. Which two characters of 

Shakespeare speak the 
most lines? 

3. What do we call the t 

sounds made by these 
animals: donkey, fox, 
frog, goose, lamb, 
magpie? 

4. Are certain trees never 

struck by lightning? 

5. Where does the kingfisher 

build its nest? 

6. Who are the. Mounties? 

Answers on page 12 


Out and About 

'’The spiny bush called Dwarf 
x Furze now lights up the 
common with bright yellow 
bloom above the heather’s 
fading mauve. But the flowers 
of the large furze (or gorse) have 
faded all away. 

We were excited to see a small 
bird fly off from a sheltering 
bush. So quick was he we could 
not be sure if he were a whinchat 
or a stonechat, until we remem¬ 
bered that it is unusual for a 
whinchat to stay with us for the 
winter. 

Moreover the stonechat 
favours the broom and gorse for 
its home even more than the 
whinchat, which does not mind 
open grassy ground, although 
“ whin ” is a country name for 
gorse. 

If we had heard a call like 
“ee-chak” we could have been 
sure our shy friend was a 
stonechat. C. D. D. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Sunlight on the noble 
turrets of Ely Cathedral 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Dickens wrote: If we 
cannot strew life’s path with 
flowers, we can at least strew 
it with smiles. 


SHAMELESS TEARS 

TLTeaven knows we need never 
be ashamed of shedding 
tears, for they are rain upon the 
blinding dust of earth, overlying 
our hard hearts. 

From Dickens' Great Expectations 


The Children’s Newspaper, October 27, 1956 

Next Week's 
Birthdays 

October 28 

Lord Mountevans (1881). 
“Evans of the Broke.” Naval 
officer. He joined the Antarctic 
expedition with Scott and re¬ 
turned in command after the 
leader’s death. During the First 
World War he commanded 
H.M.S. Broke which, with H.M.S. 
Swift, fought and defeated six 
German destroyers. 

October 29 

Vivian Ellis (1904). Composer 
of much popular and delightful 
music. Played a concerto with 
orchestra while still at school and 
published his first song at 15. 
Has written a great deal of music 
for both stage and screen. 

October 30 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(1751-1816). Dramatist and 
statesman. 
Wrote The 
Rivals at 22 
and then 
bought an 
interest in 
Drury Lane 
Theatre and 
produced The 
School for 
Scandal 
there. Enter¬ 
ing politics he became Member 
for Stafford in 1780 and. later 
held several offices, being con¬ 
sidered one of the finest speakers 
of his time. 

i 

October 31 

John Evelyn (1620-1706). 
Wrote one of the most famous 
diaries in our language. It gives 
a wonderful picture of his times. 
He was friendly with many 
notable men including Pepys, 
Grinling Gibbons, and Hollar 

November 1 

Edmund Blunden (1896). 
Poet and scholar. Head of the 
Department of English at Hong 
Kong University, he has devoted 
his life to teaching in the Far 
East. He was one of the young 
poets of the First World War 
and won the Hawthornden Prize 
in 1922. 

November 2 

Marie Antoinette (1755-1793). 
Queen of France. Her disregard 
of etiquette 
made her un¬ 
popular at 
Court and 
her love of 
excitement 
was made the 
most of by 
her enemies. 
She built the 
Trianon and 
model farm 
at Versailles, still to be seen 
there, and enjoyed playing at 
country life. But she was a 
devoted mother and faced the 
final tragedies of prison and 
guillotine with great courage. 

November 3 

Pearl Craigie (1-867-1906). 
Under the pseudonym of John 
Oliver Hobbes she wrote novels 
which had a great success in the 
nineties. 
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Break for lea 


Members of the Hatfield Youth Centre, Hertfordshire, 
enjoy a tea break while helping to build their own hall. 
All work is being done by members, with a local builder 
giving advice. The finished premises will have seating for 
350 people, a stage, and a games room. 

On the last night of the 
great harvest month 


IN THE COUNTRY WITH THE HUT MAN 


Wood-mouse gets a 
helping hand 


The great harvest month of 
October ends next week, and with 
it conies Hallowe’en with all its 
wealth of ancient custom. Thou¬ 
sands celebrate the last evening of 
October, though they may call it 
by another name. But no matter 
what its name—Nutcrack Night, 
Hallowmas Eve, All Saints’ Eve, 
All Hallows’s Eve—it is still 
Hallowe’en. 

Hallowe’en custom has a long 
history. There was the harvest 
festival of the Ancient Greeks, 
from October 9 to 13; and the 
Germanic peoples had a witch 
festival called Walpurgis Night. 
The Romans held similar fetes in 
honour of Pomona, goddess of 
garden fruits, and Vertumnus, the 
god who protected the gardens and 
orchards. 

THE THREE DISHES 

Hallowe’en is sometimes cele¬ 
brated even now by roasting and 
eating chestnuts in the tradition of 
Nutcrack Night. Oliver Gold¬ 
smith speaks of the custom as 
existing in his time.. 

An old-time Scottish observance 
consisted of placing three dishes 
upon the floor near the fire, one 
filled with clean water, a second 
with dirty water, and the third left 
empty. One of the girls of the 
Hallowe’en party was blindfolded 
and led to the dishes. She had to 
place her hand in one of them. 

If she chose the one with clean 


water a happy marriage awaited 
her; if her hand went into the 
empty dish she would never 
marry; and if by chance she 
touched the one with the dirty 
water, she would be sure to be 
jilted. 

Witches, black cats, and goblins 
were all linked with this last night 
in October in the belief that both 
good and evil spirits had the 
power to walk the earth on the 
eve of All Saints’ Day. It was the 
Christian Church which inaugu¬ 
rated the Feast of All Saints to 
replace the pagan rituals of the- 
season. People used to gather in 
churchyards then to pray for the 
dead, but the superstitious carried 
pumpkins to ward off the attacks 
of harmful ghosts. 


HOUSES OF SHELLS 

In the far north-west of Western 
Australia there are houses made of 
tiny sea-shells. This odd building 
material is found only 50 to 100 
yards above high-water mark in a 
30-mile stretch along the shores 
of Shark Bay. 

In the course of time the shells 
have become pressed together into 
a solid mass and can be cut into 
blocks with a saw. 

This shell-stone is a good insula¬ 
tor, keeping houses cool in summer 
and warm in winter. Australia’s 
most westerly Anglican church, at 
Port Denham, is built of it. 


J^etty and Iain had lived in the 
city all their lives until they 
came wit>«their mother and father 
to the old grey house at the side 
of the burn, just a mile down¬ 
stream from my hut. At first they 
missed the shops and cinemas, and 
the bustle of busy streets, but now 
they tell me that nothing the town 
can offer compares with the 
interest and excitement of hedge¬ 
rows, woods, and streamside 
banks. * 

This, I think, is what most girls 
and boys would discover if they 
spent their spare time cultivating 
friendships with country creatures, 
as Betty and Iain do. There was 
the hazy October day, for example, 
when all three of us found a wood- 
mouse inspecting rose-hips while 
trapezing on a swaying spray five 
feet above her mossy home bank. 

BRIGHT IDEA 

The fruit was past its best, 
wrinkled and rather sodden from 
recent rains, but it was not the red 
skin that attracted Wood-mouse. 
She had slit this with needle-sharp 
teeth when we discovered her, and 
was busily stuffing her cheeks with 
the pale yellow seeds; then, slid¬ 
ing down the main stem with the 
agility of a practised acrobat, she 
disappeared into the dark little 
moss-fringed doorway of the bank 
burrow. 

It was then that Iain had one of 
those bright ideas that make com¬ 
panions of the field-folk. Wood- 
mouse was obviously laying up 
stores for winter. Just as obviously 
she had a long, intricate, thorny 
climb for every load of seeds. 
Why, then, should we not lend a 
hand—in fact bee'me her green¬ 
grocers—Betty, Iain, and Hut 
Man, Ltd.? 

We did. Pulling another hip, I 
slit it open with my knife, scraped 
out the contents, and placed them 
in a small pyramid on her door¬ 
step. Then we waited, but waiting 
is never dull when you are waiting 
for the field-folk. We listened to 
a distant wood-pigeon, watched a 
party of blue-tits hunting along 
the hedge-top, saw a late red 
admiral flutter past, and then, with 
exciting suddenness. Wood-mouse’s 
pointed nose and large black eyes 
appeared. 

LIKE MRS. TITTLEMOUSE 

Her whiskers seemed to bristle 
with surprise when she saw the 
load of provender lying waiting. 
Her head moved to one side, and 
for a moment we feared she was 
going to spurn our assistance and 
bypass our offering, but she sniffed 
at the seeds, and then, quickly 
gathering them into her cheek 
pouches, she backed out of sight. 

Betty, Iain, and I agreed how, 
like Mrs. Tittlemouse in Beatrix 
Potter’s little tale, she would be 
scurrying along “yards and yards 
of sandy passages, leading to store¬ 
rooms and nut-cellars and seed- 
cellars, all amongst the roots of 
the hedge.” But we wanted to 
repeat our successful delivery 


Preparing another load of hip- 
seeds, we placed them as before, 
and were once again rewarded by 
an eager little face appearing and 
by seeing our second offering 
carried away. 

Then Betty, the perfect house¬ 
wife, recommended variety in a 
winter’s provisions, and we began 
experimenting. Collecting two 
haws from the hedge, we scraped 



The wood-mouse, or long-tailed 
field-mouse 


off the pulp and placed the stones 
side'by side for Wood-mouse’s ap¬ 
proval or rejection. 

Would she fancy haw kernels? 
we wondered. She did. One after 
the other our stones were carried 
underground, and then We tried her 
with the seeds of grasses—a 
variety of grasses, and all with 
equal success. We all thought it 
great fun. 

Altogether we spent over an 
hour procuring and supplying 
many kinds of wood-mouse food¬ 
stuffs, and when we finally \yan- 
dered hutwards for a meal of our 
own, we agreed that never before 
had a wood-mouse laid in her 
winter store -with greater speed 
and less exertion! 


FORTUNE UNDER 
THE SEA 

Fourteen men have set out in 
the hopes of raising treasure be¬ 
lieved to be worth £100,000 from a 
Dutch ship which sank in a gale 
300 years ago off the coast of 
Western Australia. 

She was the Vergulde Draeck 
(the Golden Dragon), and she was 
carrying 78,600 Dutch guilden in 
eight chests when she foundered. 
Of her crew of 193, only 75 
managed to get ashore. Eight of 
them afterwards made a hazardous 
four-week voyage in the ship's 
boat to Batavia, where they re¬ 
ported the disaster. 

Many relics of the wreck- 
skulls, cooking utensils, and pieces 
of the vessel—have been washed 
up from time to time along this 
lonely coast, and some time ago a 
farmer found an inscription, “Ver¬ 
gulde Draeck, 1656,” carved in old 
Dutch on a rock. 

The treasure-seekers, who have 
£4000 worth of equipment, expect 
to be away for four months. 


HONOURED ENEMY 

A portrait of General John 
Burgoyne, who commanded British 
forces in the-American War of 
Independence, now hangs in the 
museum of the New York His¬ 
torical Society, next to busts of 
George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The picture is the work of 
the Scottish artist, Allan Ramsay, 
who painted it in Rome in 1750, 
when Burgoyne was 28. It has 
been presented to the Society by 
one of the General’s descendants. 
Major William Seymour, who lives 
in Dorset. 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO (15) 
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GREEN AND PLEASANT 


LANDS IN 

Travellers flying over Central 
London on a clear day see a vast 
green expanse amid the wide¬ 
spread mass of buildings far 
below. They are looking down on 
St. James's Park. Green Park, 
Hyde Park, and Kensington Gar¬ 
dens—a green oasis where it is 
possible to take a three-mile 
country walk in the heart of the 
capital.' 

Only a short distance north is 
Regent’s Park, with the Zoo in its 
midst, and within easy reach by 
bus and train are Richmond Park. 
Hampton Court, Bushy Park, and 
Greenwich Park. 

All these are Royal Parks, and 
their title'answers the question 
of how land so valuable for build¬ 
ing has been preserved as open 
space. For in their origins, and in 
their continuing benefit to all and 
sundry, they are Royal indeed, and 
under special protection. 

LONDONER'S BOOK 

Their story is told in a little 
book—the Royal Parks, by 
Richard Church—which has been 
published by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. It costs only 
half-a-crown, and everyone who 
lives in London or is on a visit to 
the capital should get a copy. 

Mr. Church is a Londoner born 
and a poet, too, and there could 
be no better companion on a 
London pilgrimage. In this new 
book he. provides that little extra 
knowledge which makes all the 
difference to the enjoyment of a 
visit to these green and pleasant 
lands in London. 

He writes first of St. James’s 
and the Green Parks, explaining 


LONDON 

their origin and telling of some 
of the famous people in our his¬ 
tory who loved to walk there. He 
reminds us that Charles II took 
his daily “constitutional” up the 
slope which has been called Con¬ 
stitution Hill ever since. 

No matter how well a Lon¬ 
doner may think he knows his 
city, there is always something 
new for him to learn, and the 
policy in the Royal Parks is 
always to make more and more 
of their delights available. What 
Mr. Church has to say, for 
instance, of the Isabella Woodland 
Garden in Richmond Park and of 
the little artificial stream in 
Bushy Park, will set many people 
off on a new voyage of explora¬ 
tion. 

FLOWERS AND VIEWS 

The author is obviously a lover 
of flowers, and the enthusiast’s 
touch is plain in his reference to 
the scent of the box borders at 
Hampton Court, and to the 
Alpine plants in Queen Mary’s 
Garden at Regent’s Park. 

He also has a poet’s apprecia¬ 
tion of the magnificent views of 
London to be had, if one knows 
where to go, from Richmond Park 
and Greenwich Park. For Green¬ 
wich, still graced by magnificent 
buildings and a perfect example of 
an English village green, he has a- 
special- affection. 

Excellent maps, many delightful 
drawings by Victor Cooley, and 
some attractive reproductions of 
pictures of the parks in the old 
days complete a book which will 
remain a pleasure to be enjoyed 
again and again. 


BOY FINDS SAXON RELICS 

Young Trevor Mouncer of 
Mundford; Norfolk, was watching 
workmen digging foundations for 
new houses when he spotted some 
bones and an iron spearhead. 

The local museum has confirmed 
that Trevor's find has revealed the 
site of a Saxon cemetery. 


CAIRN OF FAREWELL 

A memorial cairn now marks 
the spot, on the west coast of 
•Inverness-shire, where Prince 
Charles Edward, ,the Young Pre¬ 
tender, sailed for France after the 
failure of the Jacobite Rising of 
1745. The cairn is on the banks 
I of Loch nan Uamh, near Arisaig. 



A BOY AND HIS 

Probably many of our readers 
collect butterflies and moths, but 
we doubt if any of them pursue 
this hobby with as much zeal as 
Paul Bower, who lives at Belton in, 
the Isle of Axholme. This eight- 
year-old Lincolnshire boy has a 
wonderful collection, and the gride 
of it, he tells us in a letter, is a 
Death’s Head Hawk Moth with a 
wing-span of five inches. 

Paul is also proud of his little 


BUTTERFLIES 

library of books on .Natural His¬ 
tory; he spends all his pocket 
money on books that will 'add to 
his knowledge of wild life, and has 
built up quite a local reputation 
as a budding naturalist. 

Little wonder that at school he 
is called “Professor.” Little won¬ 
der, too, that although he is only 
eight Paul has already made up his 
mind to be an entomologist when 
he leaves school. 


Looking hack over 25 glorious years 

In 1931 Stanley Matthews became a professional footballer. 
Now his name is a byword for supreme skill and 
sportsmanship. He is seen here with his son Stanley, looking 
at the book of press cuttings describing so many triumphs. 


The Children's Newspaper, October 27, 1956 

TEACHER IS 
HEARD BUT 
NOT SEEN 

The South Australian Education 
Department is using radio for 
teaching children in remote settle¬ 
ments where there are no schools. 
Instead of having lessons by post, 
as in the past, the -youngsters 
actually hear the teacher talking to 
them. 

Many of the children are in the 
Eyre Peninsula, between Spencer 
Gulf and the Great Australian 
Bight, in little settlements that you 
will not find on the map. 

There are three lessons each day 
over this school radio system. Chil¬ 
dren in each grade, from first to 
seventh, have the lesson papers in 
front of them while the teacher 
explains the whole thing over the 
air. 

All this helps to break down 
their feeling of isolation. It also 
encourages competition. Where 
some of their children were once 
loth to do lessons,-they are now 
keen to get on with them and see 
if they can do better than their 
“classmates ” who are perhaps 300 
or 400 miles away. 

This radio school covers an area 
bigger than the United Kingdom, 
and is Australia’s second school of 
the air. The first, at Alice Springs, 
has been operating for four years. 


NO MISTAKE ABOUT 
THIS 

Being human, most of us make 
mistakes at times when writing, 
and for this reason find it just as 
well to keep a piece of indiarubber 
handy. Keeping a rubber handy, 
however, is not so easy as it 
sounds; few things are more elusive, 
more apt to roll away out of sight 
and be missing when needed. The 
answer to the problem is what is 
called an “everlasting rubber”— 
The Rexel Eseraser—packed in a 
plastic dispenser which will never 
roll away. 

Sold at Is. 3d. in various 
colours, it makes an attractive and 
unusual little gift. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS, by Rolf Boldrewood—a tale of old Australia (8) 



The men lying in wait for Dad fired, wounding Dad recovered and Aileen went home. Star- 
liim, and then chased him. But they were light, Dick, and Jim, tired of being cooped 
ambushed by Moran’s gang who happened up in the Hollow, visited the lonely inn where 
to bo in the neighbourhood and Dad managed the family were their friends. Jim was anxious 
to escape to the Hollow. But he was badly to see his wife, Jeanie, and the people at the 
hurt, and Jim and Dick sent Warrigal to fetch inn arranged for him to change places with 
their sister Aileen to nurse him. Starlight the coachman of a shortsighted old gentleman 
fell in love with her, and the two agreed to who was travelling by himself to Melbourne, 
try to leave Australia and get married. The old man did not notice the exchange. 



Starlight next had the mad idea of going to Starlight had cleverly arranged for the police 
Turon races in disguise and entering his horse, to be away from Turon during his visit by getting 
Rainbow, for the big event. Dick, hearing his accomplice, “ Billy the Boy,” to take a note 
that Kate was no longer there, agreed to go to them saying that bushrangers - were raiding 
with him. Starlight arrived' at Turon -in a farm some-distance away. The redoubtable 
grand style with some rich gentlemen who Sir Ferdinand was thus unable to attend the 
thought he was “ Mr. Lascelles, from India.” Race Meeting Ball. Dick went, well disguised, 
Dad, who had not approved of this foolhardy and met Aileen and his faithful sweetheart, 
exploit, remained at the Hollow. Gracie Storefield. 


What will come of Starlight and Dick’s daring Masquerade? 


See next week’s instalment 
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DRAMA ON THE RIVER 



CHASE THE CONWAYS 

-by Geoffrey Morgan 


Jerry Conway, and his Cana¬ 
dian cousin, Jane, are crewing for 
their friend, Skipper Amos, owner 
of the sailing barge Mirelda, which 
lies alongside Seiners Wharf, near 
Tower Bridge. The Conways hear 
there has been trouble on the 
Mojolak, an Ethianian ship 
moored nearby, and that a 
youngster, locked up for mutiny, 
has escaped. Later, from the deck 
of the barge, Jerry discovers the 
fugitive hiding under the wharf. 

2. Roger Explains 

J erry stood there tongue-tied and 
helpless, wondering what he 
should do, when the boy spoke. 

“Will you help me? I’ve got {o 
get away from here. Can I come 
aboard?” The youth’s accent was 
English, his voice ,low and 
desperate. 

Jerry glanced either way along 
the wharf to ensure no one was 
watching, and then leaned over the 
rail.- 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked 
in a whisper. Although he 
thought he knew part of the answer 
to the question, Jerry wanted a 
little time in which to decide his 
course of action. The fact that the 
boy was English and fleeing from 
a foreign ship aroused his sym¬ 
pathy. 

Matter of life and death 

“■I’ve been shut up in the 
Mojolak," the boy ' was saying, 
“for knowing too much. I just 
escaped, and now the chase is on. 
I’ve got to get away—the Prince’s 
life depends on it!” 

Jerry stared down, wondering if 
his ears had deceived him. 

“The Prince?” 

“Prince Birana.” The boy 
crawled higher along the cross¬ 
member of the piles. “You must 
help me,” he pleaded. “I can ex¬ 
plain. I’ve got to get away from 
here!” 

The grey shadows of twilight 
stole across the wharf and settled 
over the river. The navigation 
lights of passing traffic reflected 
green and red on the water. 

Jerry glanced along the wharf 
once more, but no one was near 
enough-to see what he was doing. 
The boy seemed genuine, and he 
was escaping from a foreign ship. 
Jerry remembered the remarks of 
the docker when he had spoken of 
the Mojolak’s captain, and he knew 
that;- right or wrong, he could not 
refuse aid to the fugitive. He 
leaned over, took the boy's out- . 
stretched hand, and, - wondering 
apprehensively what Skipper Amos 
would say, pulled him aboard. 

Meeting Jane 

“Thanks.” The boy breathed a 
heavy sigh of relief, and glanced 
round the foredeck. “Where to?” 

“The cabin, aft.” Jerry nodded 
along the deck, and the youngster 
went ahead of him. With a slow, 
final glance around him, he dis¬ 
appeared down the companionway, 


Jerry following quickly behind 
him. 

“Is that you, Jerry?” Jane’s in¬ 
quiring voice rang out from the 
galley. . 

“Me and a guest,” Jerry re¬ 
turned quietly, and (hen looked 
gravely at his companion. “What’s 
all this about a prince you men¬ 
tioned? Who are you? What’s 
happened?” 

Before he could get a reply Jane 
appeared. She drew in her breath 
at the sight of the stranger, arid 
turned her surprised blue eyes on 
her cousin. 


“Say, who’s this, Jerry? I 
thought you were kidding me just 
now.” 



Roger appeals for help 


“My name’s Lawton,” said the- 
youth. “Roger Lawton. And I 
need help urgently. Your friend 
here promised——” 

He broke off awkwardly. 

“He’s not a friend. He’s my^ 
cousin,” Jane explained innocently. 
“Our name’s Conway. He’s Jerry 
and I’m Jane.” She stared at the 
stranger. “You’re not the—er— 
one off the—er—not the one who 
—mutinied?” ■ she gasped, sud¬ 
denly realising the meaning of his 
dishevelled and harassed appear¬ 
ance. 

A sickly smile fluttered across 
Roger’s lips. 

“Who told you it was mutiny?” 
he asked. 

The lie 

“We saw the ambulance and 
police when we berthed,” Jerry ex¬ 
plained. “So we walked along 
to the Mojolak and a docker told 
us that a member of the crew had 
escaped after being locked up for 
mutiny.” 

Roger looked puzzled and even 
more scared. 

“Ambulance? Who for?” 

“The Chinese steward,” Jerry 
said. 

“The prisoner was said to have 
knocked him cold and then robbed 
him before escaping, but ”—Jane 
paused and stared hard at Roger— 
“I guess I just don’t believe you’d 
do a thing like that.” 

“Thanks for your trust,” Roger 
said gratefully. “I might have 
known Captain Hogart would 
spread round a lie like that. They 


must have found out that Chang 
helped me to get away, so they 
punished him and then blamed his 
injuries on me.” 

“ But why should they do that? 
Why should the captain jail you 
if you — didn’t ; — er — disobey 
orders?” Jerry insisted, completely 
at a loss. 

“Because of what I found out— 
by accident—on the voyage here.” 

“Found out? D’you mean 
about the captain?” Jane asked. 

“What did you find?” Jerry shot 
at him. 

“A plot—to kidnap Birana!” 
Roger turned, startled, as they all 
heard footsteps across the deck. 
“There’s someone coming!” he 
whispered, his dark eyes wide with 
alarm. “You must hide me!” 

“Relax,” Jerry told him, step¬ 
ping to the companion. “I expect 
it’s our skipper.” He stood at the 
ladder and called: “Is that you, 
Amos?” - 

Captain comes aboard 

“Aye, aye!” The deep, cheer¬ 
ful note of their friend’s voice 
floated down to them, and a 
moment later the bearded owner 
himself appeared. He paused when 
he saw Roger and took in the un¬ 
comfortable and strained attitude 
of the visitor. Finally he glanced 
at Jerry. 

“Well, who’s this party, Mister 
Mate? Not an applicant to sign 
on?” Although his voice was 
jovial, there was a solemn gleam 
in his dark eyes, and Jerry won¬ 
dered what his skipper suspected. 

Jerry stepped forward with a 
meek expression. 

“This is Roger Lawton—Roger, 
this is the captain of the Mirelda, 
Skipper Amos.” 

“How d’you do, sir?” Roger 
said awkwardly, with a furtive nod 
of his head. 

Amos murmured a greeting and 
waited expectantly. 

“Roger needs our help, Amos,” 
said Jerry, breaking the tense 
silence. “He’s in desperate 
trouble, but he says he’s innocent. 
From what I’ve heard, I believe he 
is.” 

He quickly explained'what Jane 
and himself had discovered about 
the scene on the wharf and the 
remarks of the dockers he had 
questioned. 

Kidnap plot 

“Roger was hiding under the 
wharf,” he continued, “and 
pleaded with me to help him. He's 
a victim of a plot to kidnap Prince 
Birana-” 

“Prince Birana?” Amos turned 
his startled gaze full on Roger. 

“That’s what I found out, sir,” 
Roger spoke urgently, sincerely. 
“Because l stumbled on it Captain 
Hogart shut me up. He meant to 
keep me quiet aboard the Mojolak 
till the job was done.” 

“The Prince is in England?” 
Jerry asked. 


“Yes,” confirmed Roger. “He’s 
been at school. He’s heir to the 
throne of Ethiania. His uncle is 
regent and is due to give way to 
Birana soon, but there’s a plot to 
bring in Birana's cousin instead. 
It’s all hush-hush, but I found it 
out, and Captain Hogart and 
Hassan, his passenger, and the 
officers of the Mojolak are all in 
the conspiracy.” 

Roger paused breathlessly, then 
hurried on: 

“So you see, by helping me, sir, 
you’ll save the Prince. I’ve got to 
get to him before the others do.” 

The three youngsters looked at 
Amos appealingly. He remained 
silent for a moment, tugging gently 
at his beard. Then he said slowly. 

“I think the solution is simple 
and obvious. You must go to the 
police, Roger, and tell them the 
whole story.” 

“But don’t you see, skipper,” 
Jerry protested promptly. “He 
can’t do that now because the 
police will be after him, too. Cap¬ 
tain Hogart will have told them 
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that he mutinied, attacked the 
steward to escape, and stole 
money. It’s only Roger’s word 
against the captain and his officers. 
The police will never believe his 
story.” 

“And there’s another reason 
why they won’t believe me, sir,” 
Roger said quietly. 

Amos looked at him impatiently. 

“Well, go on,” he said. 

Roger hesitated, then he said: 

“Will you listen to me carefully 
if I tell you everything?” 

The skipper’s expression soft¬ 
ened a little. He nodded slowly. 

“ Sit down, boy,” he invited. 
“And tell us.” 

Before Roger could obey heavy 
footsteps thumped across the deck, 
and the three youngsters stood 
rigid and tense. 

“Maybe that’s the police now!” 
The whisper choked in Jane’s 
throat. 

“Or someone from the 
Mojolak!” said Roger tightly. 

To be continued 



The SadUtielb 
tMtef 



Even the cow seems to 
appreciate the high quality 
of the BROOKS Saddle as 
shown by this amusing 
photograph. 

The saddle illustrated is the B.I5 
STANDARD. Retail price 32/6 Black 
Enamel. 35/- Chromium Plated. Send 
now for illustrated leaflets of the full 


range. 


The Finest Saddle in the World 

J. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD.. BIRMINGHAM.3 


SEND 4d. FOR COLOURED CATALOGUE. 


5 1 DEPOSIT 

' REAL RADIO 

DE LUXE CRYSTAL SET 

Without 
Earphones 

20- 

Inc. 'phones 

30 1- , 

REAL RADIO 1 
RECEPTION — 

NOT A TOY! 

Earphones 
essential. Ideal. for Bedrooms, Invalids, 
Private listening. Radio-minded boys, 
etc. No Electricity, No Batteries. 
Works anywhere. 4* x 2* X 4*. 
Plus 1/9 P. & Pkg. C.O.D. 1/-extra. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS 

(Dept. CNP49), 623/7 Holloway Road, 
London, N.I9. ARCliway 4426/718. 


AND PAY OFF 



JOIN OUR XMAS CLUB. 

PUcroscepe 

plus 119 post or C.O.D. extra. 

* For all students and school 
work. ★ Enlarges up to 50 i 
times. ★ Rack and pinion 
focusing. ★ Complete with 
slides — specimen box. 

★ Forceps and full 
instructions. 8i* X 3* X 2J*. 


NEW UKELELE 


U.5.A.I 

2X1 

IPIay and be popular, everyv 
whe^e. Ideal for Camps, 

• Parties, Holidays. 

FREE Self Tutor that teaches 
[you to play m £ hour. No musical 
I knowledge required. Not a Toy—Real ! 

.Musical Instrument. For all ages. Full * 

|size as used by professionals. Strong styrene _ 

. material. Nylon strings. Mellow tone. Lovely to look at. 


plus 3 b 
r.&rig. 
C.O.D. 
lb ext. 
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9 SPORTS INC. game's COMHEM. 

WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send 2{A. for our Postage 
(Abroad 6d. extra) 

or PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Monthly selections our speciality. Adult 
collectors catered for. IF you wish you may 
join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB.” Sub. 1/ 
Approvals sent monthly. 

(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 81), Canterbury, Kent. 



101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value 10/- 



Simply give us your name and address 
and enclose 2Jd. lor postage and we will 
send this WONDERFUL PACKET OF 
STAMPS ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE. In addition marvellous 
Approvals will accompany each gift. No 
obligation to buy anything. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. W51), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 


Ready Oct. 26th 

GIBBONS’ 
SIMPLIFIED 
WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 
1840-1957 

2V- 

Plus Postage 1/6. 


1,0 I A i “geo, ---:- 

ing 92,468 stamps. Of immense interest 
and educational value to boys and girls. 
8-page List of Sets, Packets, Accessories, etc., 
sent on request. 

J.A.L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 



m 


W 

1 

V-.. 



—FREE GIFT PACKET- 

(Containing 100 diff. stamps) 

to all new members who take my 
Approvals.' “SWOPS” are worth 1/- 
per hundred in part exchange. 
SEND AT ONCE with a 2Jd. stamp 
to cover postage. 

SEVERN STAMP CO. 

8 Dunley Road, Stourport-on-Severn 


- Once again I am offering this 

WONDERFUL FREE GIFT 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

Silver Jubilee, Coronations, Royal 
Visit and Silver Wedding. 

This packet containing the above stamps 1: 
offered FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 2£d. for postage. 
S.W.SALMON(QO). I lYBeechcroftRd.. Ipswich 


★ FLOWERS-X, . 

ANIMALS /V P'ctonals 


4 large 

ANIMALS ' - stamps 

from Spanish Colonies to all send¬ 
ing 2Jd. postage for Approvals. 
(Overseas 1/-) 

S DCV (FA) ,0 WALSH AVENUE, 
• IlCT KNOWLE, BRISTOL 4. 


lO CANADA 
FREE 

DO YOU KNOW that in 1939 King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother visited Canada, and that a stamp 
showing their two portraits was issued? 
That we will give this and nine other 
Canadian stamps, showing Cabot’s 
Ship, Hockey on Ice, Eskimo in 
Canoe, etc., to YOU. ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Just ask to see our Superior 
Discount Approvals, enclosing 21d. stamp 
for postage. 

WRITE TODAY—RIGHT AWAY 

for this wonderful FREE GIFT. 

M. HUTCHINSON (21) 
BARHAM, CANTERBURY 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Coramemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., id.. Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
; Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals enclosing 2£d. stamp 
for postage. 

Only used Br, Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

Da L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


-SPLENDID FREE GIFT- 

SPORT, RAILWAY & AIRCRAFT 
Stamps with 25 BRIT. COLONIALS 

Sent to all requesting our discount 
Approvals, which include many attractive 
and interesting pictorials, Foreign 
and Brit. Cols. Don't miss this grand 
offer. Write today enclosing 2?.d. postage. 

E, & H. JONES (N), 

42a Charles Road, Hoylake, Cheshire 


NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


RUSTY LOSES 
A TOOTH 

i 

Escape of the Great Bustards 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 2Jd. postage 
(overseas-3sd.) and ask to see our Discount 
Approvals. (Price without Approvals — 1/- 
post free.) 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 


SWING THE KILT! 

If you are interested in a real Scottish-made 
Kilt in clan tartan, you should send stamped, 
addressed envelope for an estimate and .give 
as many details as possible. Prices £6-5.0 
for a 5-year-old child. Ladies' £12.10.0 up 
to 27 in. long. Fullest yardage and perfect 
Scottish craftsmanship. All hand-sewn and 
hand-pleated. 

J. MacDAVID & SON, V. 
KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


Who took Rusty’s tooth?” 
That is the latest mystery at 
London Zoo. 

It seems that when sweeping the 
quarters of Rusty, senior riding 
elephant at the Zoo, keepers found 
one of her teeth lying on the 
ground. It was warm and moist, 
and had apparently just dropped 
out. The tooth, estimated to weigh 
nearly half a pound, measured 
about five inches from back to 
front, and as it was the biggest 
elephant tooth found for some 
time, Headkeeper “Buck” Jones 
put it on one side for the moment. 
When he went back, however, the 
tooth had gone. - 

Meanwhile, officials are not feel¬ 
ing too anxious about Rusty. 
“Elephants have six sets of teeth 
altogether, and the missing tooth 
will no doubt soon be replaced by 
another,” explained an official. 
“New teeth grow at the back of 
the mouth, and are gradually 
pushed forwards to replace those 
that fall out. 

“Some experts think that the 
length of the animal’s life is in fact 
related to this process of tooth re¬ 
placement, natural death occurring 
about the time when’ the last teeth 
are due to fall out.” 

BRINGING BACK THE RUFFS 
The Zoo is to co-operate with a 
group of ornithologists in an 
attempt to re-establish those shy 
little marsh birds known as ruffs 
and reeves (males and females) in 
the Norfolk area. “Ruffs and 
reeves used to breed fairly regu¬ 
larly on the Norfolk coast,” said 
an official. “But they have been 
scared away by ever-increasing 
visitors, and nest mostly, on the 
flats of Holland and Belgium. 

“ Recently several dozen of these 
birds were caught there and con¬ 
fined to a temporary aviary near 
Ostend. In the near future the 
birds will be brought to Regent’s 
Park. During the winter they will 
be ringed, and in the Spring will be 
taken to Cley Marsh, Norfolk— 
one of the quieter spots—and re-’ 
leased. We hope they stay and 
nest.” 

c- 

LIFE UPSIDE DOWN 
Among the more interesting 
birds shortly being put on show at 
the Zoo parrot house are nine 
hanging parakeets, gift front BBC 
producer David Attenborough, 
who brought them home from his 
recent expedition to Indonesia. 
They are strikingly marked little 
birds whose food consists mainly 
of honey and young shoots. 

They hang head-downwards 
from their perches in the manner 
customary among bats. At the 
Zoo they often fasten themselves 
to the wires of their cage and are 
apt to be disturbed by visitors who 
think they have got themselves 
caught in the wiring. 

In the insect section there is a 
rather fearsome newcomer—a 


large West Indian hunting spider, 
which was given by Mr. T. Lane, 
a lorry driver. 

“Mr. Lane was carrying a load 
of bananas when "he suddenly 
noticed the spider sitting quietly 
on the seat beside him,” said Mr. 
Ashby, the overseer. “It has a 
four-inch leg span, and, well aware 
that it might be dangerous, Mr. 
Lane stopped the lorry at a phone 
kiosk, popped a box over the 
spider, and put through a call to 
the Zoo. The spider had obviously 
escaped from the fruit Mr. Lane 
was carrying, so we suggested that 
he bring it here. 

“It was a lucky escape for Mr. 
Lane,” Mr. Ashby added. “One 

Quite a cupful 
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FLAGSTAFF FROM 
ROYAL YACHT 

The National Maritime Museum 
at Greenwich has a new flagstaff— 
the mizzenmast of the old royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert III. 

Made from a. single tree, the 
mast was originally 129 feet long. 
It now rises 105 feet above the 
ground, the height that it previ¬ 
ously rose above the deck of the 
royal yacht. 

When the yacht went to the 
breaker’s yard in 1954 the mizzen¬ 
mast was taken out and three 
coins were found under it—a half- 
sovereign, a crown piece, and half- 
a-crown. They had been given, 
according to an old custom, by 
George V, then Duke of York, 
when the yacht was commissioned. 

The flagstaff will fly the Union 
Jack on all royal and naval occa¬ 
sions. 


Neatly filling a teacup, this Bush 
Baby from East Africa gazes 
wide-eyed at his new home at the 
London Zoo. 

of the solitary type that spins no 
web, but hunts its prey by speed 
of foot, this spider has a highly 
venomous bite, and had Mr. Lane 
been bitten he would certainly 
have been on the sick list for a 
while.” 

An aircraft passing low over 
Regent’s Park is believed to be 
responsible for the escape of John 
and Janie, the Zoo’s two Great 
Bustards, who live at the ostrich 
house. When the noise of the 
engines was at its height, the bus¬ 
tards, just then in their outdoor 
paddock, took off like a couple of 
frightened pheasants. 

These heavy birds are, however, 
very poor flyers, and neither could 
remain airborne for long. John, 
the bigger of the pair, came down 
on a pathway, and was quickly 
rounded up by keepers. Janie, 
however, managed to get across 
the fence bordering the sea-lions’ 
enclosure—and landed with a 
splash! 

“It would be difficult to say 
which was the more scared—the 
bustard or the baby sea-lion born 
there recently,” Headkeeper Hexter 
told me. ..... 

Great Bustards are no better at 
swimming than they are at flying, 
and ostrich house keepers were 
soon busy rescuing Janie. 

Craven Hill 


LONDON LANDMARK 
TO GO 

London is to lose a long- 
familiar landmark. 

The Chinese pagoda in Victoria 
Park, Hackney, is now in a ruinous 
state and is to be demolished. 

The pagoda . was constructed 
for a Chinese exhibition in 
St. George’s Place, Hyde Park 
Corner, in 1842. As soon as the 
exhibition closed, the pagoda was 
transferred to an island on the 
lake at Victoria Park, which at 
that time was only just being laid 
out. 


PURE NYLON 

SPACE SUIT 

For boys and girls 4-11. 
Luminous Flashes 
on Silver Metallic 
Coloured Breast- 
plate which Olow in 
the Dark! 

• HELMET With 
Transparent visor anc 
Luminous aerial. 

• JACKET .with 
Sanforized lining anc 
additional belt. 

• SILVER braided 
trouser leggings. 

I Very strong, 
will last for 
years. Com- 

_ pletely wash- 

An Ideal ^ able. Wonder- 

Xmas Gift. Plus 1/6 P. <CP. fnl value. 
FAIRDEAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN27), 
149 Kilburn High Rd., London, N.W.6. 
Callers wel. Money Ref. Guar. C.O.D. ext. 



TWO FINE COLONIAL PACKETS 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

Packet No. 1. 7 lovely Mint Colonials, latest 
issues from Antigua, Dominica, Grenada, 
Malta, Montserrat, St. Kitts & Singapore AND 
Packet No. 2. 10 different from. Nigeria and 

Gold Coast including lovely pictorials. 
Simply send 2id. stamp and ask to see Bargain 
Approvals. Their excellent value will astound you, 
BOWDEN, 20 Hobmoor Croft. Birmingham 25. 


FREE—AND POST FREE! 

Included in this month’s Free packet of 
50 all different. Foreign and Colonial stamps 
is a set of 6 BULGARIA AIRMAILS. 
This set alone has a catalogue value of 2/3 
and will be a welcome addition to your own 
collection. Simply ask to see a selection of 
stamps on Approval and the Free packet, 
together . with two booklets of stamps on 
Approval, will be sent POST FREE! 

W. J. CHARLETON 

13 Beechwood Road. Caterham, Surrey 


NIGERIA ROYAL VISIT FREE 
to everyone ordering one of these 

PACKETS 

10 diff. 

Sudan 1/9 

Triangulars 1/6 
Gold Coast X/- 
25 diff. 
Colombia 1/3 
Siam 1/9 

Israel 3/9 

50 diff. 
Australia 1/9 
Canada 1/6 
Chile 2/3 

Finland 1/6 
Malaya 3/6 
Mexico 2/6 
Swiss 1/3 

loo diff. 

Belgium 1/6 
China 1/3 
Italy 1/6 

Japan 1/9 
Liberia 35/- 
Norway 3 /* 
Poland 3/- 


Tostage 2Jd. extra. .C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstampi (C), 16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Sy. 


-MATCHBOX LABELS- 

25 Austria . 2/6, 25 Germany 2/6, 25 
Hong Kong 2/6, 25 India 2/3, 50 4/-, 
20 Japan 2/6, 25 Sweden 3/-, 

50 Mixed Countries. . 5/-. 
ALSO REQUEST APPROVALS 
Matchbox Labels, Cheese Labels, Stamps 
only (25 Free). Cigarette Cards, List 4d. 
50 Flickers 1/6. Postage 3d. 
Postage on all orders 2Jd.- 
KINGSTONS STAMPS (CN), 

139 Elm Rd., Kingston-on-Thames 
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sports Ismmrs 


JitE M.C.C. tourists begin their 
South African programme this 
week. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
they meet a Combined Boland and 
S.W. District XI at Paarl, about 30 
miles from Cape Town; on 
Friday they open their first-class 
fixtures with a match in Cape 
Town against Western Province. 

y new cricket school has been 
opened at Sunningdale, on the 
London-Portsmouth road. It is 
managed by. former Yorkshire 
captain, Mr. D. C. F. Burton, and 
the resident coach is Albert Aider- 
man, once a fine all-rounder with 
Derbyshire and a Derby County 
footballer. 

Boy botvlers 

JJowls is not considered as a 
boy’s game, but members of 
the Hopwood Bowling Club at 
Heywood, Lancashire, recently in¬ 
vited schoolboys to compete in a 
handicap competition. Sixteen 
boys took part, and the winners, 
in the words of the deputy mayor, 
who presented the prizes, gave per¬ 
formances which “would not have 
disgraced any bowler in the 
country.” 

Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen, 
the 38-year-old Dutch athlete, 
has decided to retire. During her 
16-year career “The Flying Dutch¬ 
woman ” won over 50 national 
championships, a total that has 
never been approached in athletics 
history. 

Qver 400 schoolmasters. have 
been taught the finer points of 
boxing in the past ten years by 
Mr. M. Cramer, headmaster of-the 
Shillington Secondary Boys School 
at Battersea, London. A former 
Army champion and official at 
many schools’ boxing tournaments, 
Mr. Cramer holds courses for 
those teachers who wish to pass on 
the art of boxing to their pupils 
as well as learn something about 
refereeing. 


JT'igure skaters from all over 
Europe will be in action next 
Monday when the Richmond 
International Trophy will be held at 
the Richmond Ice Rink in Surrey. 
Yvonne Sugden, winner for the 
past three years, has now retired, 



and so 15-year-old Joan Haan- 
appel, the Dutch champion and 
runner-up . last year, is hoping to 
carry off the trophy. Also hoping 
for victory is another Dutch 
skater, 14 - year - old Sjoukje 
Dykstra, seen here during a train¬ 
ing session. 

early 100 Boy Scouts competed 
at the Bristol North baths 
the other evening for the Worth' 
Trophy, awarded annually to the 
best Scout swimmer in the south¬ 
west of England. The winner was 
14-year-old James Cainey," of the 
178th Company, Bristol. 

Joe Wade, who left Arsenal last 
season to become manager of 
Hereford United, the Southern 
League football club, has been ap¬ 
pointed coach to Malvern College, 
one of England's best-known 
soccer schools. Joe Wade has 
always taken a great interest in 
the coaching of youth, and is a 
qualified F.A. coach. 


OLYMPIC HOPES—7 


DEREK IBBOTSON 

Like Gordon Pirie and Chris Chataway, 
his comrades in the 5000 metres at 
Melbourne, Yorkshireman Derek Ibbotson 
has had a tough grounding of cross¬ 
country running. On the track he has 
been progressing steadily, though for 
some time he did not catch the public eye. 




Derek’s big occasion was at the 
Britain v. Czechoslovakia meeting 
held at the White City, London, 
in August. First he won the three- 
mile race in the world’s second 
fastest time of the year. Next day, 
unexpectedly included in the mile, 
he won in 3 min. 59-4 sec. to equal 
the record of the original four 
minute miler, Roger Bannister. 

The 5000 metres will bring some 
of the world's greatest runners into 
competition, but the occasion is not 
likely to overawe a man who can 
“ run for fun ” and still do a four- 
minute mile. 


Jt is appropriaie that a Football 
Museum should be opened at 
Hitchen Town, for the soccer club 
there were one of the original 
members of the Football Associa¬ 
tion, formed in 1863. Contribu¬ 
tions have come from many parts 
of the world, and include outfits 
from the Moscow Dynamos and 
Spartak, and a pair of Stanley 
Matthews’ boots. 

JiJngland’s F.A. Youth team are 
keeping busy this month. 
Having recently played Switzerland 
at Brighton, they meet the Hun¬ 
garian Youth XI twice this week, 
at Tottenham, and at Sunderland 
on Thursday, both matches under 
floodlight. Then, on November 7, 
they travel to Brussels to meet the 
young Belgians. 

J)on Clark was a prominent 
goal-scorer during his service 
with Bristol City, with whom he is 
now .assistant secretary. Now his 
13-year-old son, Brian, looks like 
following in father’s footsteps. He 
plays two matches every Saturday 
—in the mornings for the Bristol 
Technical Engineering College, 
and in the afternoons for Corin¬ 
thian Sports, in the Church of Eng¬ 
land League. 

Delayed victory 

Although he has been running 
for 21 years, it was not until 
the other day that Ron Hopcroft, 
of the Thames Valley Harriers, 
won his first big event—the Lon¬ 
don to Brighton race. In spite of 
headwinds all the way, Ron was 
only nine minutes outside the 
record for the 52-mile race. 

Although Ray Booty, the Not¬ 
tingham amateur cyclist, will 
not be going to the Olympics, he 
has had an outstanding season. 
Winner of the Best Ail-Rounder 
title for the second successive 
year, he had a record ride 
for 12 hours (265j miles), became 
the first cyclist to ride 100 miles 
in an out-and-home time trial in 
under 4 hours, .and lowered the 
straight 100 miles record to 3 hours 
28 minutes 40 seconds. 

Jhe Young Cricketer of the Year 
chosen by the Cricket Writers’ 
Association, is Brian Taylor, the 
Essex wicketkeeper-batsman who is 
now in South Africa with the 
M.C.C. touring party. The honour 
was won at the end of his first full 
season with his county. 

H. C. , Blofeid of Eton has 
received the Cricket Society’s 
award for the most promising 
young cricketer of the year. 

Although the English women’s 
cricket team will not begin 
their tour of Australia and New 
Zealand until next autumn, the 
captain and nine of the party have 
already been named. The remain¬ 
ing six will be chosen next sum¬ 
mer. Skipper of the side is Mary 
Duggan, who has played in ten 
Tests and toured Australia in 
1947-48. Players have to pay 
their own fares, and to help with 
these and other expenses an appeal 
has been launched to raise the 
£3500 needed. 


OLYMPIC CORNER 


Jhe United States soccer team to 
compete in the Olympics will 
have a Scottish coach. Jimmy 
Mills, who emigrated to Canada 
before the First World War, went 
to America in. 1922 and played for 
a number of clubs there. Since 
1948 he has been coach at Haver- 
ford College, Pennsylvania. 

Jhe Russian contingent for Mel¬ 
bourne will number between 
340 and 350, with representatives 
in all sports except hockey. In the 
1952 Olympics Russia won 22 gold 
medals. 


The captain 



This year’s British Olympic rowing 
eight is captained by Ian Welsh, 
of Queens’ College Boat .Club, 
Cambridge. He is seen here in¬ 
specting one of the oars which 
his eight will use -at Melbourne. 


y “courtesy week,” in prepara¬ 
tion for the Olympic Games, 
has just been held in Melbourne. 
Good manners were rewarded with 
tickets for the Games. 

jY£elbourne Cricket Ground, 
scene of the Olympics athletics 
and field events, is to have a com¬ 
pletely new cinder track. The 
British firm responsible for the 
laying • of the track has had the 
composition for its surface 
specially sent out. The work 
should be completed one week 
before the Games begin. 

MORE BRITISH ATHLETES 
JPive more athletes have been an¬ 
nounced for the British Olym- 
- pic team. They are Ken Box 
(sprints), Michael Farrell (800 
metres), Harry Kane (400 metres 
hurdles), Gerald Carr (discus), and 
Carol Quinton (80 metres hurdles). 

Ron Redrup, one of Great 
Britain’s Olympic boxers, is a 
milk roundsman in West Ham, 
London. His fitness programme 
used to include two pints of milk 
a day, but he was putting on too 
much weight, so now he trains on 
orange juice. He trains six nights 
a week. 

Jack Parker, holder of the 
British 120 yards hurdles 
record, is another athlete who is 
unlikely to run in England again. 
A civil engineer. Jack will go to 
Hong Kong after the Games to 
help in the building of a new 
aerodrome there. 


Build real models 
with 1*11S*IBRIX 
this Christmas ! 



You can build this model and 
many more, all true to life. It’s 
easy with MINIBRIX—the all 
rubber interlocking building bricks. 
Educational, unbreakable and hygienic—ask 
Mummy and Daddy to remember this ideal con¬ 
structional toy for Christmas and all the year round. 

Obtainable from Toy shops and Departmental Stores, 
including Army & Navy Stores, Bentalls, Branches of Bums 
Ltd., Gamages, Harrods, Hamleys, Jenners, Kendal Milne, 
Selfridges, etc. AilNIBRIX is available in sets from Junior, 
1 to 7 . Any set in the series can be enlarged by Accessory Sets 
or spare parts. 




Registered 

Trade 

Mark 


PREMO RUBBER CO. LTD., PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
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SONG OF SEVENPENCE 

giNG a song of sevenpence 

(Surely that sounds queer!). 
Sing a song of sevenpence 
(No, it's six, my dear!), 

Pocket full of rhymes, and- 

(Here again you're wrong!) 

Four and twenty blue birds 
(What a funny song!), 

Four and twenty blue birds 
(Black they were, I know!) 

Baked inside a cake (Pm sure it, 
wasn't so!). 

When the cake was eaten 
(Twas definitely pie!) 

All were filled with happiness 
(And that’s the end—goodbye!). 

SPOT THE . . . 

COCOON OF THE HEATH SPIDER as it 
hangs gracefully from twig or 
grass stem. This spider frequents 
clearings in woods, and is some¬ 
times called 
the “Fairy 
i lamp-maker.” 
The cocoon 
resembles a 
■ wineglass, the 
bell - shaped- 
bowl often 
pointing 
down wards. 
Despite its 
fragile ap¬ 
pearance, the 
cocoon is 
quite tough. The centre, which 
contains the eggs, is surrounded by 
a jar of moistened earth mixed 
with silk. This outer jar has a 
hard, smooth surface and is able 
to resist quite heavy pressure. 


JACKO’S LOSS WAS THEIR GAIN 



.Jacko and Co. had put their pocket money together and bought a great 
bag of cakes to eat at the zoo. But when they came to the Bear Cubs’ 
Play Pen, Jacko, wanting a closer look, leaned too far over the barrier and 
very nearly lost his balance. As it was, he dropped all the cakes among the 
cubs. What happened then w'as more than Jacko could bear to watch. 



TO GET YOU GUESSING 
Jt may be very pretty, 

Or it may be rather plain. 
When new 1 and you have used it 
once 

It can’t be used again. 

Yog may prefer it very old, 

And then it’s often worth 
Much more in other countries 
Than the land that saw its birth. 
Now this will seem peculiar: 

You use it when you're cross, 

Or when you see a crawly thing , 
Whose death will be no loss. 
■Perhaps you’ll quench some sparks 
with it 

When you arc striking camp. 

Of course, you've solved the 
puzzle now— 

Why, yes, it is a STAMP! 


IN ANCIENT LONDON 
“^his is Cleopatra’s Needle,” 
said the guide. “It is 4000 
years old. Moses himself might 
have played beside if.” 

“Oo!” cried one young lady. “1 
didn’t know he came to London.” 


In 


OTHER WORLDS 

the evening Mars is in the 
south and Saturn is in the 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
and Jupiter are 
in• the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear .at 5.30 
a.m. on Thursday, October 25. 



STARTING WITH PEN 

Answers to these clues all begin 
with the tetters pen. How many 
can your name? 

I ^ pen that is almost surrounded 
by water- 

A pen that is very sorry—— 

A pen that pierces : - 

A pen that is a swimming bird- 

A pen aboard ship- 

A pen that is a coin—— 

A pen that is a punishment- 

A pen that swings- 

A pen that thinks—;— 

A pen given for services ren¬ 
dered— 


THE NAME'S THE SAME 

The names of certain objects are 
often identical with those of 
places. The name of a vegetable. 
Leek, is also the name of a place 
in Stafford. Here are clues to 
other examples which you may be 
'able to solve quickly: 

]y£usiCAL instrument and a county 
in Scotland. 

Girl's name and a place in Italy. 
Fruit and a river in South Africa. 
Mineral and county in Wales. 
Material and a river in Scotland. 
Water springs and a place in 
Somerset. 


WHAT DO THE FINAL LETTERS SPELL? 
r £'HE last letters of these objects will spell, when correctly arranged, 
something of which there are thousands at our seaside resorts during 
the summer. 


ALL MIXED UP 

The Christian names and sur¬ 
names of six famous men have 
here become mixed. Can ' you 
rearrange them correctly? 

'Walter Wedgwood. 

William Elgar. 

Edward Garrick. 

Josiah Trollope. 

Anthony Scott. 

David Wordsworth. 

IN NEED OF CRAFT 
To find ■ the names of six 
different types of boat put con¬ 
sonants in place of the crosses and 
vowels in place of the dashes. One 
letter is given in each name to help 
you. 
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HIGGLEDY PIGGLEDY 

Can you rearrange these letters 
to form the names of six writers? 

IGNILFED 
SKNEC1D 
LORD GICEE. 

DON SADI. 

EARL TOTIS. 

LEBSOWL 

CATCH QUESTION 
What has a face but no head? 

The answers to these puzzles are 
given in column 5 


BEDTIME TALE 

BILLY AND THE 

“Autumn's here,” sighed Daddy, 
“and with it come the leaves.” 
He was looking at the back gar¬ 
den, which was covered with red 
and brown leaves. 

He turned to Billy. “If I came 
home and found the garden 
cleared of leaves someone might 
get sixpence.” 

Billy took the hint, and as soon 
as Daddy had gone he began 
sweeping the leaves* into a pile at 
the bottom of the garden. 

He had almost finished when he 
remembered Paul’s remark the day 
before. “We must collect some 
leaves and get them dry before 
Guy Fawkes Night,” he had said. 
As they - had agreed to pool their 
fireworks and have the bonfire in 
Paul’s garden, Billy pushed the 
leaves through the gap in the fence 
and left them. Then he went 
indoors. 

A little later Paul came out and 
saw the heap of leaves. “Jolly 
good,” he said. “Just what we 

FOR THE TAKING 

.“Anyone want this bus?’! cried 
the conductor to people in a 
queue. 

“Why, are you giving it away?” 
asked a voice. 


COME SIT WITH ME 

J.’m sitting in the apple tree— 
Won’t you come and sit with 
me? 

1 pick the apples big and round. 
Then drop them right down to the 
ground. 

1 saw d mouse run down his hole; 
1 saw a furry little mole; 

I saw a squirrel grey and white, . 
And he did look a funny sight. 
There’s lots of things that you can 
see, 

And, please, will you come sit with 

mc Anna Korner, aged 8 

THE ODD GALLON 
J>etrol station attendant: “You 
asked for six gallons, sir, but 
your car only holds five. Will you 
drive around for a bit and come 
back for the other gallon?” 
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AUTUMN LEAVES 

want for our bonfire. But they’ll 
get wet there. I’d better put them 
in Billy’s garden, where they’ll be 
sheltered by the trees if it rains.” 

“Better spread them out a bit 
or they won’t-dry,” he thought as 
he swept the leaves back into 
Billy’s garden. Having left them 
well spread out, he went off to 
play. 

When Daddy came home that 
evening Billy held out his hand 
with a smile. “Sixpence, please.” 

“Good lad,” said Daddy, put¬ 
ting his hand in his pocket and 
glancing out of the window. Then 
he stopped. 

“But you haven’t cleared them 
up,” he said. 

Billy raced to the window and 
his face fell. “But—but . . he 
stammered, as he saw the leaves 
scattered all over the bottom of 
the garden. 

“Someone’s put them all back— 
and 1 bet I know who did it. Just 
you wait till I.see Paul.” 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. An Austrian scientist, Baron van Welsbnch, 
in 1885. 

2. Ilamlet, 1569 lines; Richard III, 1161 lines. 

3. Bray, bark, croak, hiss, bleat, chatter. 

4. No. In the old days it was believed that 
certain trees, including the mulberry and 
beech were safe. But records show that all 
these trees have been struck. 

5. At the end of a tunnel which it digs in the 
river hank. 

6. Popular name given to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, formerly The North West 
Mounted Police. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Starting with pen. Peninsula, penitent, pene¬ 
trate, penguin, pennant, penny, penalty, 
pendulum, pensive, pension 
The name’s the same. Fife, Florence, Orange, 
Flint* Tweed; Wells 

What do the final letters spell ? Crab, llama, 
newt, fish, envelope, tapir, dress—bathers 
All mixed up. Walter Scott, William 
Wordsworth, Edward Elgar, Josiaii Wedgwood, 
Anthony Trollope, David Garrick 
In need of craft. 

Cruiser, corvette, 
gondola, sloop, 
yacht, dredger 
Higgledv Piggfedy. 

Fielding, Dickens, 

Coleridge, Addison, 

Aristotle, Boswell 
Catch question. A 
clock 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 8j-14l years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 
HOME “ PREP »*_ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal : C. J. F. Bennett m.a. (Cantab.) M.R.s.T. 
(Dept. C.N. 35), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 


-Stoke- on-Trent— 



NAVY BLUE 

GABARDINE 

mmis"g£ 



Also In 

Brown and _ 

Bottle Oreen^^/k 

For a treacher-^ - 
ous winter tms . 
school trench - coat, 
style, double breasted, 
proofed and lined 
throughout. Send 51- 
and. 5/- monthly. 

Cash 39/11. Sizes 
22-24. 26 to 32. 51- 
ext.,*34 to 38,. 10/- ext., 40 to 44. 15/- ext. 


WR/ST WATCHES 

REALGOID PLATED 

FRONTAND BACK 

mi>£po$tr 

LADIES OR GENTS 
CASH PRICE 59/6 
The famous ‘AIRCRAFT' 
shock resisting, wrist 
watch. Fitted with an , 
accurately tested pln-levcr 
movement. Written - guar. 

The cases are REAL GOLD 
PLATED all over and the dials are silvered with 
gilt raised figures and hands. Send 2/6 for pack, 
and reg., balance by 18 fortnightly payts. 3/8. 
CASH PRICE, on strap. .59/6 or LADIES' 
MODEL lO/- extra. Matching bracelet 12/6 
extra. L""->inons 6'6 e-^tra. T.TSTS. TERMS. 



CIlEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept. CN/81) 196/200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Jnnc. .London, S.E.5. Open all Sat . 1 p.m. Wed. 


















































































































